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from the editor’s desk 


Do you know where your dog is? 


This very minute, as you are reading this magazine, can you definitely account for 
your dog’s whereabouts? Is he with you in the house? Tied securely in your yard? 
Walking on a leash with a member of the family? 

lf there’s any doubt in your mind about the answer, there’s a good chance that 
your pet may one day be among the thousands of dogs that are lost, kidnapped or 
injured or killed by automobiles each year in the Boston area. Last year alone the 
League returned over 2500 lost animals to their owners -- an impressive figure but 
only a fraction of those that disappear, we are sure. 

The dog that runs loose is not only in danger itself -- it is also a threat to others. 
In one recent month, 139 people in Boston were bitten by dogs. With few excep- 
tions, the injuries were inflicted by animals running free in the streets. 

Myths die hard. So it is that people continue to let dogs run loose, believing 
mistakenly that it is cruel to confine them. Freedom may have been the natural 
state of their wild ancestors, but domesticated dogs need care, supervision and your 
companionship. Leashing your dog is not cruel, but letting him loose, without your 
protection, is. 

For the sake of your dog -- and your community -- keep your pet alive and safe; 
keep him at home. 


Corll. £. VSuttick 
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League staffer Judith Klein (center) demonstrates the latest in 


guinea pig grooming to Brenda and Faith Small. 
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Campers learn about teamwork from oxen, Nip & Tuck”, 
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Dear Mom & Dad, 

| wish you'd hurry up and come home already. I’ve 
got so much to tell you it hurts to keep it inside, and it 
hurts worst to try and spell it on paper! But I'll try it 
anyway ‘cause Grandma can help me out. 

It’s been a terrific summer! The Animal Friends 
Summer School is a super camp, | only wish it lasted 
longer. Grandma says that it’s a fine camp for young- 
sters because it teaches us respect for and appreciation 
of animal life. | say its great, ‘cause its so much fun. 

There are all sorts of classes you get to take. This 
year there were two nature courses; Wildlife--where we 
got to learn all about the animals native to the area, and 
even followed a turtle one day, and Natural Things-- 
where we learned all about soil and plants. We even 
learned about edible plants and made sassafras tea and 
dandelion salad. | can give you the recipe if you want, 
Mom. 

Oh, and then there was the farm. The animals were 
so neat! We had two horses, and | got to ride for the 
first time ever! We also groomed and fed them, as well 
as some baby kids (that’s farm talk for baby goats), a 
team of oxen, chickens, a beef cow and her baby and 
two dairy cows, Carla and Calliope. One day Carla got 
so upset that we were driving the oxen without her, that 
she jumped over the fence. What a silly cow! 


There was also a dog obedience class, where you can 
learn to train your dog, and a care of pets class where we 
learned all about taking care of hamsters and gerbils, 
guinea pigs and rabbits, cats and dogs. | never knew you 
had to know so much to take good care of an animal. 
But now that | know, can we please get a dog when you 
come home? 

And Dad, | learned how to develop a picture in our 
photography course, so | can help you out in the dark- 
room. There was a marine ecology class that was lots of 
fun. We learned all about ocean life and even got to go 
to the aquarium at Woods Hole. 

There were great craft courses, too: candlemaking, 
macrame and copper enameling, | made presents for the 
whole family. 

But the best part of camp were the special events. We 
got to pet a real live opposum and learn about owls of 
New England from a speaker from Trailside Museum, 
and a wonderful lady from a goat farm came and talked 
about dairy goats, and we even got to drink the milk. 
We learned all about fish from a guest speaker from the 
New England Aquarium and all about shells from a man 
from the Oceanographic Institute. (Continued) 


The Animal Friends Summer School is operated by the League 
as Trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation. 
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Best of all, I’m an official litter-picker-upper! We had 
a Johnny Horizon Clean-up America campaign at camp 
where we cleaned up the camp, the nature trails, the 
farm, the beach and even went into town to clean up 
and help others learn to keep America clean. 

I’m sorry you missed Parents’ Day. On that day they 
give the Walter J. Dethloff Award. Grandma says its for 
the camper that “best exemplifies those qualities of sin- 
cerity, helpfulness, consideration and interest in and 
devotion to animals’’. Sarah Lyon, Heather Barrett, 
and Laurie Shea were the winners this year. | hope 
someday I'll do well enough at camp to deserve it my- 
self. 

Oh, there was a great pet show one Saturday, too. | 
brought my pet hermit crab, but he didn’t place. | 
decided the best thing to do would be to return him to 
the water. 

Well, Grandma says its time to go to bed. Please 
come home soon! And one last thing, can | please go 
back to camp next year? 


Your animal friend, 
George 


— 


Camper John Barrette enjoys a wonderful day for wading. 


Dr. Carlton Buttrick poses with (left) Heather Barrett and Sara Lyon and (right) Laurie Shea, winners of the Walter J. Dethloff Award. 
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NO ONE NEEDS A 


Stable Fire by John S. Norton 


As the pleasure horse population of the United States 
continues to expand, so also do the problems associated 
with the equine explosion. One of the most serious 
areas of concern is fire safety and fire prevention. 

Despite the fact that a stable fire will destroy in 
minutes the years of training, expense, sweat and effort 
that have created a world of pleasure for the individual 
rider, there are few sound programs of fire safety and 
prevention directed to equine professionals and 
hobbiests. 

A study by the National Fire Protection Agency has 
determined the causes of most stable fires, the majority 
of which could have been avoided or effectively con- 
trolled through careful use of tools, proper management 
and sound fire prevention measures. 

In an effort to provide horse owners and enthusiasts 
with an effective fire safety program, the Animal Rescue 
League this summer sponsored a stable fire prevention 
workshop on Cape Cod. With the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the Falmouth Fire Department, stable owner 
Jean Thompson, the Falmouth 4-H Tacky Trotters, and 
a former Massachusetts Racing Commissioner, 

Jim Rodgers, a program was designed to give fire depart- 
ment personnel experience in handling horses under 
stress, and help individual horse and stable owners initi- 
ate a sound program of fire prevention. 

The afternoon clinic attracted 170 people who were 
shown proper use of fire extinguishers on combustibles 
commonly found in and around stables, received instruc- 
tions on emergency first aid for horses from Dr. James 
O’Brien, League Veterinarian, and witnessed a ‘‘barn 


fire’”’ and rescue drill. 
Smoke grenades simulated the fire, but the rescue was 


as real as it could be. Fire engines roared in, hoses were 
stretched and horses led to safety. It was over in three 

minutes -- but the message would last: a fire would be a 
catastrophe to be avoided at all costs. 
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These simple guidelines should be part of every horse 
owner’s safety and fire prevention program: 

1. Keep fire extinguishers and other fire fighting 
equipment, such as buckets and hoses, available in sever- 
al locations and properly marked so anyone can find 
them. 

2. Have periodic ‘’fire drills” with your horses. 

3. Memorize location of nearest phone and number 
of fire department and police — post numbers on nearest 
phone. 

4. Don’t use chain to tie a horse in a stall — rope can 
be easily cut in case of fire. 

5. Post ‘‘No Smoking” signs — ask guests not to 
smoke in or near stable. 

6. If a fire breaks out, stay calm. A cool head can 
make the difference in successfully getting your horse 
out of his stable. 

7. Post following sign outside your stable in a promi- 
nent position: 

THIS BARN CONTAINS 


ee HORSES 


____sd* FIRE DEPT. #* 

8. Invite a local fire department representative to your 
stable for a safety check. 

9. Check temperature of hay by forcing a pipe several 
feet into the stack and lowering a thermometer on a 
string — if temperature is above 160°, call the Fire 
Department. 


FES TA t ee 
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CAUSES OF STABLE FIRES 
National Fire Protection Agency 


Heatersimec researc tr ee tet ct se. siete seem cucas 23% 
Electric Wiring or Apparatus ........ 18% 
Careless SImOKINGimeit cee cceeh ieee aren ene: 18% 
ATSON EE AoE eco Gc bee Suc ee or enasa es 11% 
Ghildrenvand)matcnesss on) oc) eens 6% 
Spontaneous ignition of hay ........ 5% 
igh Cig eeeee ro eee eee fe. ey )orka otek came 5% 
Torches (plumber’s, welder’s, etc.) ..... 4% 
Hot Dlatesas erie meieet cite Holsiee sale 3% 
Adterd re) ature ted pay is a,b Soot cee oer 3% 
Sparks from flues or rubbish ........ 3% 
Exposure cect sce) eee eee cues scopes 1% 


For a free fire safety sticker to post in your stable write 


Animal Rescue League, Livestock Conservation Dept., 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117 


Traveling with Bo 


by Richard W. Bryant 


The League’s roving mascot, Mr. BoJangles, arrived 
early in the morning of August 2nd at the baseball park 
in North Falmouth to watch the A.R.L.’s annual pet 
show. 

As the grand parade began, Bo sat on the sidelines 
reviewing the huge variety of pets and children passing. 
There were over 100 youngsters proudly displaying their 
four-footed and two-footed friends to the audience. In 
addition to all kinds of dogs and cats, there were snakes, 
chickens, fish, goats, parakeets, rabbits, hamsters and 
many others. 

Whether a pet was a purebred or not didn’t matter, 
since the judges were primarily concerned with how well 
the pet was cared for. 

Bo barked approval as the kittens and cats finished 
and it was time for the ‘miscellaneous pets with four 
feet” to be exhibited. The judge examined an Abyssi- 
nian guinea pig very carefully and then asked its young 
owner a few questions. He wanted to know who cared 
for the guinea pig, what kind of cage he lived in, how 
often it was cleaned, what he ate and how often! The 
girl’s answers showed she knew just how to care for her 
pal. 

Next in line was a little brown hamster, thin and be- 
draggled, in asmall cardboard box. Its owner had only 
had the pet a week. He didn’t have a cage yet, so he’d 
been living in the dark box. She liked the pet a lot, but 
wasn’t sure what he should eat and had been giving him 
scraps of food. The judge told her that the animal 
needed an airy, bright cage and gave her a pamphlet to 


Greg Duncan’s Dutch black rabbit, Petunia, hopped off with a 
second prize ribbon. 


Waddles wins a hug from Erik Rohe after coming in second in 
8 the tailwagging contest. 


help her learn all she could about the proper care of her 
pet. 

When the winners were announced, the judges men- 
tioned that it had been very difficult to choose them 
since almost all of the twenty-five pets exhibited were in 
excellent condition. The blue ribbon was awarded, 
deservedly, to the guinea pig and all of the contestants 
received yellow third place ribbons since no one at the 
show was a loser. 

When the rest of the judging was finished, including 
the best tailwagger and the most obedient dog, it was 
time to choose the best pet in the show from among the 
first prize winners. There was a setter puppy, a few 
older dogs, a yellow tiger kitten, a cat, the guinea pig, a 
bantam rooster and the Hungarian sheep dog that had 
just won the “best tailwaggers” class. 

The Best In Show ribbon was awarded to a mixed 
breed dog who had earlier won the first prize in the male 
dog category. He had black and brown long silky hair, 
had his license, wasn’t overweight, had his nails trimmed 
and looked both handsome and proud next to his owner 
Lauren Trotto of Falmouth. 

During the warm weather many local schools, clubs, 
and libraries host their own pet shows. Often the 
League is asked to judge the shows and supply the prize 
ribbons. We welcome the opportunity to work with the 
youngsters and hope you will keep us in mind should 
you like to organize a show and, of course, BoJangles 
would love to appear as your special guest. 


me he, i ree Sat Het kes 


League president Dr. Carlton Buttrick joins (left to right): Lauren Trotto and 
Ringer, winner of the Best in Show award; Elizabeth Lynds and her guinea pig 
Nibbles, 2nd runner-up; and Suzanne Every with Maxwell, Ist runner-up. 
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Arthur G. Slade, director of operations at the League and a 
show judge examines entries in the miscellaneous pet category. 


ma 


Jeanne Wilson’s sheepdog, Pepper, has something to wag 
about — a blue ribbon for being the Best Tailwagger. 


Debbie Locke’s black angora, Beauty, may not 
have been top cat but she was a close second. 
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Part Two in a series on America’s ’’Pet’’ 
Problem — Overpopulation 


Research in the field of 


Pet Animal 
Birth Control 


by Richard W. Bryant 


The pet population explosion of the last two decades 
has caused a burgeoning problem for animal lovers of 
America. There are simply not enough people to care 
for the some 70 million dogs and cats born here 
annually. 


An early puberty, short pregnancy and large size litters 
make dogs at least 15 times and cats about 35 times 
more prolific than humans. A conservative figure of 
2,500 dogs and cats born per hour as compared to the 
human statistic of 415 born per hour easily illustrates 
the point. 


Until recently the major emphasis on controlling the 
problem has focused on upgrading the animal control 
and law enforcement procedures, euthanizing millions of 
homeless dogs and cats, and encouraging pet owners to 
neuter their animals. Although most people do not 
think that the humane destruction of animals is a meas- 
ure of birth control, it is, in fact, the only real factor 
keeping America from being over-run by the stray and 
unwanted “pets’’. By using the figure of 2,500 dogs and 
cats born per hour, it calculates out to mean that 60,000 
must die or be killed each day to maintain a stable rate. 
Twelve to thirteen million uncontrolled and free- 
roaming dogs and cats are destroyed each year by private 
and public animal shelters at a cost of one-hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Sadly, the majority of the animals are 
healthy pets given up or abandoned by their owners. 


To date, the spaying or neutering of the family pet is the 
only viable answer for the concerned pet owner other 
than the vigilant confinement of the female animal 
during the heat periods. However, the cost of the sur- 
gery is very high, sometimes being as much as $75.— 
$100. for the spay operation. The high cost has been a 
definite deterrent to many pet owners who would like to 
have their pets neutered. 
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In recent years, some municipalities have established 
low-cost spay and neuter clinics. Usually, any deficits 
have been passed on to the taxpayer. Strangely enough, 
the ‘clinics’ have not been especially accepted by the 
pet owners, perhaps because it is so drastic and non- 
reversible. Often costly facilities and professional staff 
have only a few sterilizations scheduled on a given day. 
Although it is a positive measure which is being applied 
to the problem immediately, it cannot be the solution. 
The method is too costly, it requires too much profes- 
sional and technical time, and on an assembly-line basis, 
without proper back-up laboratories and equipment can 
be hazardous to the pet. 


Keeping in mind that we are then looking for publi- 
cally acceptable, expedient, safe and low-cost methods 
of animal birth control, let us look at a few of the 
numerous programs under study at the present time. 


A birth control injection that could be given to pets by a 
veterinarian at the time they receive a distemper or 
rabies inoculation could possibly be the ideal control- 
lant. Lloyd Faulkner, D.V.M. and his team at the 
Colorado State University have been researching just 
such an injection. They are trying to introduce anti- 
bodies into female dogs against their own hormones, 
thus destroying the hormone that stimulates the estrus 
cycle. Unfortunately, if this project does become prac- 
tical it is at least 5 - 8 years before it would be available 
to the public. 
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The Upjohn Pharmaceutical Company has recently 
joined forces with the Carnation Corporation to market 
a newly researched chemical agent -- Mibojerone (pro- 
nounced MI-BOL-ER-OWN). They are planning to sell a 
chemical contraceptive in canned pet foods. They feel 
that the idea should be well received by those pet 
owners who wish to spread out the cost of sterilization 
and those who want a reversible animal contraceptive. 
There are some potential problems associated with 
Mibojerone in pet foods. It will have to be fed to the 
pet daily to be effective and will add five to ten cents to 
a can of food. There is also the potential problem of 
over- or under-dosage of the drug since it may be fed to 
large dogs as well as small ones and to older dogs as well 
as young, active ones. There is also a possibility that 
humans may eat it, since no one really knows how many 
people eat dog and cat food. Because of this possibility, 
some feel regulatory agencies are discouraging this 
approach. 


Mibojerone is currently being tested by the public and 
their pets, in different regions of the U.S. and the mar- 
keting companies are optimistic at the results. But the 
underlying question is whether or not the people who 
are the backbone of the overpopulation problem would 
be interested in taking advantage of this form of birth 
control agent. Since American pets now eat more than 
3.8 million tons of food a year, one would think that 
Carnation and Upjohn may be on the right track. 


There is a birth control pill for dogs that has just come 
on the market from Shering Laboratories. ‘’"Ovaban”’ 
can be given at the first sign of heat and will prevent the 
heat period or it can be administered at a lower dosage 
for as long as 32 days to prevent the onset of heat. The 
drug is most practical for pet owners who may be going 
on a vacation and wish to take the dog along. It is not 
really a concentrated approach to the pet population 
problem as much as a luxury for the pet owner who does 
not wish the dog sterilized but would like to pick a con- 
vient time for the estrus cycle to begin. Although not 
available yet for cats, it should not be long. 


The Agro-Physics Corporation of California has devel- 
oped a plastic vaginal insert for dogs. The intrauterine 
device is placed in position by a veterinarian. In the 
clinically-directed test cases performed, they have had 
98% success. The device suppresses odors and discharges 
while the normal estrus cycle is completed internally. 
Since there is a distinct difference in the anatomical 
structure of female dogs as compared to women, some 
dogs cannot accept this device. Some veterinarian pro- 
fessionals also feel that the intravaginal device may cause 
breast cancer or pyometra in the dogs as well. On the 
positive side, it is fully reversible, there is no effect on 
weight or behavior and it is accepted by the A.K.C. 


Agro-Physics has had mild success marketing this prod- 
uct. One feels, however, that the average pet owner who 
wishes to stop the nuisances associated with the heat 
period will have their pets surgically neutered rather 
than experience the difficulties of the insertion of the 
device, the possibility it may fall out (where? who 
knows?) or the fear of pyometra induction or breast 
cancer. 


In other research projects, both Syntex Research and 
A.H. Robbins are studying the possibility of a capsule 
being implanted under the skin of cats and dogs. Such 
capsules would release a hormone that would suppress 
the estrus cycle. There is not much information avail- 
able on these promising projects, however, it is felt that 
it will be at least two years before they can be marketed. 


There are many other promising studies being conducted 
throughout the country such as two independent 
research projects at the University of Missouri and 
Southern Illinois University which hold high hopes for 
the future as well. 

It appears that there is no real simple solution of 
America’s “pet” problem. Their reproductive cycles are 
very different than those of humans. The cycle is 
unique, it varies with the breed and has been virtually 
unstudied until the late 1960's. 


Even with all the research currently underway, some 
knowledgeable people feel that the problem is actually a 
social one and not a veterinary one at all. Dr. Robert 
Schnieder, D.V.M. of the University of California recent- 
ly conducted a survey in two California counties. Some 
of these findings may surprise you, for instance: 


*50% of the female dogs surveyed were spayed. 

* Households earning under $8,000. produced 8% of 
the puppies there, while households earning 
greater than $8,000. produced 92%. 

* The turnover rate for dogs going to new homes is 
50% in four years. 

* The average time of a dog in a new household is 
4.4 months before being allowed to run free. 


So where does this leave us? | feel that since irresponsi- 
bility is the main problem, this is our only area of attack 
during the immediate future. We must encourage 
spaying and neutering, and inform the majority of the 
public of the problem. We can promote better pet- 
owning habits, educate the public and elected officials to 
the need for better animal control programs and strict 
enforcement of leashing and licensing laws. And, last 
but not least, keep in close contact and support the pro- 
fessionals who are researching a chemical birth control 
agent in an effort to eliminate the exploding dog and cat 
populations. 


THE END 
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When Sherman Bates was looking for a job to sink his 
teeth into he didn’t expect it to be the other way 
around. But that’s just what happened on the November 
morning in 1926 when the newly appointed Animal 
Rescue League agent answered a call to pick up acollie 
at a Marblehead home. 


"The only thing wrong with the dog is that she 
doesn’t like strangers’, explained the owner. Bates 
understood what she meant a few minutes later as the 
collie chased him out the door and into his car, with her 
teeth sunk all the time in the seat of his pants. 


What happens to a humane officer whose career gets 
off to what some might consider an inauspicious start? 
He goes on to dedicate almost a half century to caring 
for animals and teaching others to care. He does, that is, 
if he is Sherman Bates. ‘It’s been my life’s work”, says 
the manager of the League’s Sheldon Branch in Salem, 
who this November will begin his fiftieth year of service 
with the League. 


Established in 1963 after the closing of the Lynn 
branch where Bates was previously superintendent, the 
Sheldon facility, and the animals sheltered there, are a 
warm reflection of the spirit of caring created by Bates 
and his wife, Noreen, who has been his assistant for 28 
years. 
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Happiness Is... 


A Half 
Century 


of Caring 


It was concern for an animal, in fact, that first 
brought the couple together. One of his first rescue calls 
took the young agent to Peabody where a little girl’s cat 
was stranded at the top of a telephone pole. ‘When | 
brought that kitty down and gave it to the little girl’, he 
remembers, ‘she took off into the house like a shot of 
lightning, so afraid | was going to take it back”. Years 
later they met for what they thought was the first time 
at a party, married and had two children before discov- 
ering, while reminiscing about early experiences, that 
their partnership had actually gotten its start so long be- 
fore. The success of that partnership is apparent in what 
they have accomplished as a team at the Salem shelter. 

Perched high on a hill commanding a view of the 
North Shore area that it serves, the shelter combines 
modern design with a warm, friendly atmosphere that 
attracts several hundred people a month seeking pets. 
Unlike the League’s Boston headquarters, the Salem 
shelter does not pick up stray dogs, a job that is the prov- 
ince of the local city and town dog officers. As a result, 
most of the animals here are young and highly adaptable 
to new homes, a fact reflected in the very fast turnover 
rate. “It’s difficult to keep up with the demand at times, 
particularly for dogs’’, notes Bates, who placed over 
2,000 homeless pets last year, at a ratio of about two 
dogs to each cat. 


Not every person who asks for a pet gets one. ‘We 
take great care to place animals only in homes where 
they will be loved and with people who know how to 
give them proper care’, Bates emphasizes. As a further 
precaution against disappointment and returned pets, 
each animal brought into the shelter is first placed in a 
holding kennel area until its health and disposition has 
been checked by the veteran humane officer. "| may 
not be a veterinarian, but after fifty years of working 
with animals you get to know them and can spot wheth- 
er anything’s wrong very quickly”, he says. 

After examination, animals are moved to large adop- 
tion kennels, immaculate and gleaming with back doors 
opening on to spacious exercise runs. The adoption ken- 
nels have a capacity for about 50 dogs and 25 lively cats 
whose exercise area features a huge artificial tree branch 
designed for climbing, swinging and other feline gymnas- 
tics. 

Visitors to the shelter are likely to get their first look 
at some of the animals offered for adoption right in the 
reception area where two large ‘shop window” displays 
are filled with rubber toys, scratching posts, a dog house, 
kitty cottage and other gadgets that make the display a 
playground for the pets and even more fun for the 
watching people. 


Sherman Bates introduces affectionate pup to its new temporary home. 


In addition to adoptions, the Salem shelter is also 
equipped with an ambulance for collection and rescue 
calls that range from the commonplace cat in a tree 
episodes to incidents involving ducks, pigeons and a 
variety of other animals in trouble. One unusual recent 
rescue took place right at the shelter, in fact. ’“A group 
of little girls came up the driveway with this kitty all 
wrapped up in a towel. ‘Oh mister, please help us’, they 
said. | lifted the towel and there was a cat with its head 
caught in a salmon can’’. Bates escorted the children 
and their pet into the ‘operating room” where, with the 
aid of a pair of tin scissors, the cat was freed in five 
minutes. 


Bates felt amply rewarded by the children’s joyful 
smiles, but the episode was not yet over. Two days 
later, the little ones marched into his office and emptied 
$3.97 in coins on his desk -- the contents of their piggy 
banks to be used to help other animals in distress. ‘‘It’s 
days like that one that make this a job you never get 
tired of”, he explains. 


If Sherman Bates could have one wish, what would it 
be? He answers without hesitation: ‘To keep right on 
doing this work for fifty more years.” 
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Cape youngsters donate 
prize money to League 
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Don Westover (right), manager of the A.R.L. Cape 
Cod branch in Brewster, accepts a generous donation 
from students at the Chatham summer school. The 
gift -- a check for $50 -- was a cash first prize that the 
Chatham youngsters received for a float they con- 
structed and entered in Chatham’s July 4th parade. 


Forty children were involved in the creation of the 
float which was titled 1775-1975, Chatham Youth 
Then and Now”, in keeping with the parade’s patriotic 
theme. Presenting the check to Westover are Chatham 
Chamber of Commerce president, Murray Doran and five 
class representatives (from left to right): Kim Our, Lisa 
Sullivan, Richard Sullivan, Jenny Ohman and Gale Davis. 


Smokey the Bear retires 
-- with an Old Flame 


After a distinguished 25-year career with the Forest 
Service, Smokey the Bear has retired to enjoy the quiet 
life with his long-time she-bear companion, Goldie. The 
nation’s most famous forest fire fighter, who will be 
replaced by the 6-year old black bear who has been his 
understudy since 1971, was described as ‘’too old and 
grouchy to continue at his job”. Goldie, presumably, 
has learned to put up with his moods. 
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A reader writes 


| have just received the June 1975 issue of “Our Four- 
footed Friends” and am very pleased that you were able 
to run my Foxie story. | thought you placed it beauti- 
fully and thank you very much. | am ordering addition- 
al copies of the issue to distribute among our family. 

As always, the magazine is interesting and attractively 
set up. 


Mary E. Watson 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ed. Note: Foxie was featured as the June A.R.L. 
Alumni. If you have a pet adopted from the League that 
you think would make an interesting subject just send 
your pet’s story and photo (black & white, please) to 
Alumni Corner, Animal Rescue League of Boston, 

P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


Humane educators meet 


On June 19th, the Animal Rescue League hosted The 
American Humane Association’s East Coast Humane 
Education Workshop at the Animal Friends Summer 
School in scenic Cape Cod. Over 65 representatives 
from humane societies throughout the east coast as well 
as Colorado, Wisconsin, Indiana and Canada partici- 
pated. 

After a welcome by Dr. Carlton Buttrick, Dudley A. 
Brown, assistant director of the Fort Worth Zoological 
Park, gave the address on adult education and the mod- 
ern methods used in display of animals to more compre- 
hensively educate the public. Insight into available 
audio-visual equipment was given by Richard Cartwright 
of Underground Camera and Diana Henley, assistant 
director of public relations, ASPCA, who provided 
instruction in audio-visual techniques. 

Workshop participants were introduced to the art of 
puppetry with a presentation by Judith Klein of the 
Animal Rescue League’s Marionettes. They also had the 
opportunity to make puppets of their own. Mrs. Murray 
Engle of Quaker Village Puppeteers -provided instruction 
on the creation of animal handpuppets and Dr. Ethel 


October Fair to aid 
animal friends 


GP Wolff of Women’s SPCA of Pennsylvania provided 


methodology for use of puppets in the classroom for The League’s Annual Fair to benefit our fourfooted 
humane education. friends will be held Thursday, October 23, 10 A.M. to 
The program concluded with a discussion of the use 4 P.M., at A.R.L. headquarters at the corner of Arling- 
of live animals in humane education. Phil Arkow of ton and Tremont Streets. 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado, discussed his successful small pet Hundreds of attractive gift items, homemade cakes 
lending library. John Norton and Richard Bryant of the and preserves, pet accessories and other articles will be 
Animal Rescue League demonstrated dog obedience and on sale at the Fair, and dog obedience demonstrations 
the use of large farm animals as areas beyond the class- and tours of the shelter will be arranged for visitors. 
room that humane educators can explore and develop. Members and friends of the League can help make the 
event a success by contributing cash donations, donating 
Workshop participants relax at afternoon barbecue. articles with sales appeal, and, most important, joining in 


the fun on October 23. 


Case of the missing 
doughnuts solved 


When restaurant owners in Danbury, Conn. com- 
plained not long ago that rolls and pastries delivered 
before their shops opened were disappearing, a police- 
man was assigned to an early morning stakeout. Within 
half an hour, he spotted a suspect approaching and 
watched as the culprit neatly loosened the string from a 
pastry box, opened it and walked off with a doughnut in 
his mouth. Returning a few minutes later for a second 
helping, the thief -- a Siberian Husky -- was apprehended 
with his mouth full of evidence and taken to the local 
pound. 


Alumni 


Alert and friendly, the three-month old kitten adopted at the League by Pat and 
Ed Lillis of Arlington seemed the ideal companion for their four-year old son 
Christopher. Little did they suspect that within a few short months Christopher 
would have not one but five purring playmates, and Kitty herself would earn the 
dubious distinction of being the youngest mother among the ARL alumni. 

Motherhood was definitely not on the agenda. Following the League’s instructions, Mrs. Lillis brought the eat 
gray and white kitten to the clinic to be spayed at the age of five months. ‘It can’t be true”, she protested when the 
veterinarian’s examination revealed the new addition was already one month pregnant. The diagnosis was confirmed a 
month later when Kitty presented the family with four tiny but irrefutable bits of lively evidence. 

S Not all animals are as precocious as Kitty — most cats do not reach breeding age until about six months. But the pet 
population explosion at the Lillis home is a reminder to all pet owners to keep a careful watch on unspayed animals — 
whatever their age. 
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Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


Everyone's Coming to the Animal Rescue League of Boston's 


League Headquarters © Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 
Thursday, October 23, 1975 © 10A.M. to 4 P.M. 


You can help by sending contributions of money or by donating articles 
with sales appeal — food, stationery, household-supplies, pet acces- 
sories, china, jewelry, knicknacks or other gift items. 


Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
10 Chandler Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116, or 
inquire about our collection service. Tel. 426-9170. 


